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“THE  SEA!” 

(Xenophon  and  His  Ten  Thousand  Wanderers  Escape  from  the  Wilderness 

Painted  specially  for  this  series  by  J.  Steeple  Davis 

IT  Avas  in  the  very  year  of  Socrates’  death  that  Xenophon, 
one  of  his  most  noted  pupils,  accomplished  the  remarkable 
feat  that  made  him  celebrated,  and  that  demonstrated  to 
all  the  Greeks  how  enfeebled  their  former  foes,  the  Per- 
sians, had  become.  A Persian  prince,  Cyrus,  resolved  to  rebel 
against  his  king.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a force  of  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  ostensibly  to  put  down  a rebellion  in  his  own 
province.  Not  until  the  Greeks  had  marched  deep  into  Persia 
did  he  reveal  to  them  his  real  foe.  They  then  followed  him 
unwillingly  into  a battle,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed.  His  over- 
throw left  the  Greeks  alone  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  over  a thou- 
sand miles  from  home.  The  Persian  king  demanded  their  sur- 
render ; and  when  they  hesitated  he  invited  their  leaders  to  a 
conference  at  which  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  and  slain. 

It  was  in  this  desperate  plight  that  Xenophon  came  for- 
ward. He  urged  the  other  Greeks  not  to  surrender;  and  un- 
der his  lead,  trusting  to  no  guides  but  following  their  own 
sense  of  direction,  they  marched  northward  toward  the  Black 
Sea.  Once  on  its  shore  they  knew  they  could  reach  their 
homes.  For  six  months  they  continued  this  remarkable  march 
through  the  heart  of  an  empire,  repelling  the  Persians  "time 
after  time,  and  fighting  also  against  cold  and  starvation  and 
disease.  At  last,  as  Xenophon  had  promised  them,  they 
reached  “the  Sea.” 
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AGESILAUS  DEFEATS  THE  PERSIANS 

(The  Spartan  King  Pities  his  Wounded  Soldiers) 

From  a noted  series  of  eighteenth  century  engravings  in  Vienna 

The  disastrous  overthrow  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  left  Sparta  once  more  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
Greece.  To  this  period  of  Spartan  power  belongs  the 
most  celebrated  and  most  typical  of  all  the  Spartans,  King 
Agesilaus.  Realizing  from  Xenophon’s  exploit  how  weak 
Persia  had  become,  Agesilaus  resolved  to  conquer  it.  As  prac- 
tically king  of  Greece,  he  led  into  Asia  Minor  a small  army 
of  Greeks  from  many  cities.  Twice  in  pitched  battles  he  de- 
feated the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  satrap  of  Asia  Minor. 
Personally  Agesilaus  was  small  and  lame,  and  very  con- 
temptuous of  outward  show.  Once  when  the  gorgeous  Persian 
leader  came  to  him  to  sue  for  peace,  he  found  Agesilaus  sitting 
on  the  ground,  like  an  ordinary  soldier.  Toward  his  own  sol- 
diers the  Spartan  king  was  very  tender-hearted  and  devoted. 
Once  when  he  had  been  severely  wounded  in  battle  he  refused 
to  have  his  hurts  ministered  to,  until  all  the  Spartan  wounded 
and  even  the  dead  had  been  removed  from  the  battle  field. 

Agesilaus  was  preparing  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the 
Asiatic  empire,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  home.  The 
Persians  had  stirred  up  a Greek  revolt  against  Sparta. 
Athens  and  Thebes  were  both  in  arms  against  her.  So  Ages- 
ilaus hurried  home,  sending  word  to  the  Spartan  council  that 
they  might  better  have  done  their  own  fighting  and  left  him 
to  his  great  achievement,  but  that  he  was  a Spartan  before  he 
was  a king  and  therefore  would  obey  their  command. 
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THE  TWO  FRIENDS 

ind  Pelopidas,  at  the  Fir. 

From  a drawing  by  the  American  artist,  Montague  Cary 


The  Greek  uprising  against  Sparta  which  called  Ages- 
ilaus  back  from  the  conquest  of  Persia,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  era  in  Greece,  the  brief  era  of  Theban 
supremacy.  This  was  chiefly  the  work  of  one  remarkable  and 
truly  noble  man,  Epaminondas. 

Epaminondas  was  a youth  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Thebes. 
He  formed  a friendship  with  a youth  of  the  highest  rank  and 
saved  the  life  of  this  youth,  Pelopidas,  in  a battle  with  the 
Greeks  of  Mantinea.  Pelopidas  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
foe  and  desperately  wounded  when  Epaminondas  broke 
through  the  encircling  crowd  and,  though  repeatedly  wounded 
in  the  contest,  defended  his  friend  until  their  countrymen 
came  in  a body  to  their  rescue. 

The  two  friends  became  inseparable.  Together  they 
planned  a revolt  against  Sparta,  drove  the  Spartan  garrison 
from  Thebes,  and  then  led  the  Thebans  to  victory  against  the 
dreaded  Spartan  army.  Both  of  the  friends  proved  very  able 
generals.  Epaminondas  in  especial  devised  new  formations  in 
battle,  by  means  of  which  he  twice  defeated  superior  numbers 
of  the  Spartans.  Thebes  became  the  chief  state  of  Greece. 
Epaminondas  was  also  a successful  statesman  and  a most  loyal 
and  devoted  patriot.  After  his  death  and  that  of  Pelopidas, 
Thebes  sank  back  again  into  the  obscurity  from  which  he  had 
raised  her.  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  advanced  Macedonia 
to  the  leadership  of  Greece. 
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THE  YOUTH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

(He  Tames  the  Uncontrollable  Steed,  Bucephalus) 

By  Frederick  Sckommer,  a contemporary  German  artist 


\ LEXANDER,  the  only  son  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  carried 
/"A  out  his  father’s  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  has 
become  known  to  history  as  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
foremost  of  all  the  conquerors  of  antiquity.  Even  in  youth 
Alexander’s  forceful  and  masterly  character  was  made  apparent. 
Almost  every  historian  of  his  times  tells  the  anecdote  of  his 
mastery  of  the  horse  Bucephalus.  This  splendid  charger,  the 
.most  wonderful  of  his  time  for  strength  and  speed,  was  so  ex- 
citable of  spirit  that  no  man  could  master  him.  More  than  one 
who  attempted  it  was  killed,  and  King  Philip  was  just  about  to 
give  orders  that  the  brute  be  slain  when  the  lad  Alexander 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  try  to  master  him.  Everyone 
expected  to  see  the  boy  tossed  aside  by  the  powerful  steed, 
but,  watching  his  chance,  Alexander  leaped  deftly  on  the  horse’s 
back  and  managed  him  with  ease.  Thereafter  Bucephalus 
and  he  became  devoted  friends,  and  the  horse  would  follo.w 
Alexander  into  any  danger. 

, Everyone  declared  the  result  was  magical,  but  Alexander 
explained  that  it  was  only  the  result  of  observation.  He  had 
noted  that  the  horse  was  not  angry,  but  terrified,  and  that  his 
fear  was  caused  by  his  own  black  shadow  rearing  before  him. 
Alexander  turned  the  steed’s  head  to  the  sun,  so  that  he  saw  no 
shadow,  and  his  rider  had  time  to  calm  him  and  make  friends 
and  give  him  confidenee.  Courage,  ambition,  intelleet,  the 
qualities  Alexander  here  displayed,  were  the  basis  of  his  success 
in  manhood. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  AN  HONEST  MAN 

(Diogenes,  the  Noted  Cynic,  Expresses  His  Distrust  of  Mankind) 

From  the  fainting  by  the  great  Italian  artist,  Salvator  Rosa  {1615-1673) 

Alexander  became  Mng  when  he  was  only  twenty. 
His  father  Philip  had  defeated  a league  of  the  other 
Greek  states  and  risen  to  be  the  chief  man  of  Greece. 
So  the  young  Alexander  succeeded  to  this  leadership  and  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks  to  meet  him  in  Corinth 
and  plan  a war  of  conquest  against  Persia. 

In  Corinth  at  the  time  dwelt  the  noted  philosopher  Dioge- 
nes, and  he  alone  of  all  the  Corinthians  failed  to  otfer  sub- 
mission to  Alexander.  Diogenes  was  called  the  “Cynic”  be- 
cause he  despised  all  the  luxuries  of  life  and  scorned  the  men 
who  struggled  for  them.  Our  picture  shows  the  well-known 
incident  of  his  life  when,  taking  a lighted  lantern,  he  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  with  it  in  the  day-time.  When 
asked  what  he  was  doing  he  answered,  “Searching  for  an 
honest  man.”  He  meant  to  imply  that  honesty  was  so  rare 
that  even  with  daylight  and  the  added  aid  of  a lantern  his 
search  was  difficult. 

In  Corinth  Diogenes  was  living  in  a tub ; and  as  he  would 
not  visit  young  Alexander,  the  latter  visited  him.  Alexander 
admired  the  calm  self-siafficiency  of  this  man,  who  had  no 
wants,  and  offered  to  do  for  Diogenes  anything  the  philoso- 
pher wished.  But  all  Diogenes  would  ask  the  gorgeous  young 
monarch  to  do  was  to  stand  out  of  his  light,  and  let  him  have 
the  sunshine. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CARTS 

(Alexander’s  First  Military  Victory,  He  Defeats  the  Thracians) 

Painted  specially  for  this  publication  by  J.  Steeple  Davis 

The  Greeks  at  Corinth  agreed  to  join  Alexander  in  at- 
tacking Persia,  but  he  had  first  to  turn  attention  to 
troubles  nearer  home.  In  the  Balkan  regions  north  of 
Macedonia  there  were  many  wild  tribes  subject  to  her;  and 
these,  regarding  Alexander  as  a young  and  untried  king,  broke 
away  from  their  vassalage.  Alexander  marched  promptly 
against  them.  The  Thracians  met  him  in  the  mountain  passes 
which  led  to  their  homes.  To  check  his  advance  they  had 
loaded  carts  with  stones,  and  they  sent  these  huge  battering 
rams  rolling  down  the  mountain  road  as  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander clambered  up.  It  seemed  as  though  the  heavy  carts 
must  crash  through  the  Macedonians,  slay  hundreds  of  them, 
and  so  disorganize  the  rest  that  they  would  fall  easy  victims 
to  the  Thracians.  But  Alexander  made  his  men  crouch  low 
and  form  a hillock  of  their  uplifted  shields.  Off  this  obstruc- 
tion each  car  bounded  into  the  abyss.  Thus  his  men  reached 
the  mountain  heights  in  unbroken  order  and  completely  de- 
feated the  Thracians. 

Alexander  marched  all  through  the  Balkan  region,  even 
advancing  across  the  Danube  River,  and  reducing  all  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  north  to  complete  subjection.  Then,  returning 
to  Greece,  he  found  some  of  its  cities  had  broken  from  his 
alliance.  He  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  his  mastery  by  a 
victory  as  complete  as  he  had  won  over  the  barbarians.  Then 
he  resumed  his  project  against  Persia. 
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GRANICUS 

(The  First  of  Alexander’s  Three  Great  Victories  over  the  Persians) 

From  the  noted  Viennese  series  of  eighteenth  century  engravings 


Alexander  set  forth  on  his  celebrated  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  world  with  an  army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand 
men.  He  had  first  to  do  as  Agesilaus  the  Spartan  had 
done  before  him,  conquer  the  Persian  ‘ ‘ satrap  ’ ’ of  Asia  Minor. 
This  governor  led  a huge  army  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  river  Granicus.  Alexander’s  generals  told  him 
that  to  cross  the  river  and  climb  its  steep  banks  in  face  of  the 
enemy  would  be  impossible;  but  Alexander  himself,  on  his 
good  horse  Bucephalus,  led  the  plunge  into  the  stream,  and 
charged  up  the  other  bank  so  fiercely  that  the  Persians  took  to 
flight.  Their  army  was  completely  scattered,  the  satrap  killed 
himself ; and  Alexander  was  left  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

The  conqueror  with  calm  assurance  assumed  control  of  the 
country  as  part  of  his  own  empire,  declared  the  inhabitants 
to  be  under  his  protection,  and  forbade  all  plundering.  City 
after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  at  Gordium  he  encoun- 
tered an  omen  which  made  his  followers  more  confident  than 
ever.  In  the  temple  at  Gordium  was  a tangled  knot  of  rope  of 
which  it  was  prophesied  that  whoever  could  unravel  the  knot 
should  be  master  of  Asia.  Alexander  looked  at  the  interwoven 
mass  and  then  imperiously  raised  his  sword  and  hewed  the 
knot  asunder.  Thus  he  “cut  the  Gordian  knot,”  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  sure  he  would  be  Asia’s  master. 
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ALEXANDER  IN  EGYPT 

(The  Conqueror  is  Welcomed  as  a God) 

Drawn  by  Max  Henze,  a contemporary  German  artist 


IT  took  Alexander  a year  to  march  through  Asia  Minor  and 
receive  the  submission  of  its  many  cities.  Then  he  went 
onward  into  Syria ; and  here  he  encountered  the  Persian 
king  Darius,  who  had  now  gathered  all  the  forces  of  his  em- 
pire to  meet  the  invaders.  At  Issus  was  fought  the  great  de- 
cisive battle  which  determined  the  fate  of  Asia.  Alexander 
showed  himself,  as  always,  a daring  fighter  as  well  as  a skilful 
general.  He  led  the  charge  of  his  chosen  troops  and,  broke 
right  through  the  Persian  “immortals,”  the  bodyguard  of  the 
king.  Darius  took  to  flight. 

Instead  of  following  the  fugitives  into  Persia  itself,  Alex- 
ander again  devoted  more  than  a year  to  assuring  his  power 
over  the  regions  he  had  won.  He  was  welcomed  as  a conqueror 
in  Jerusalem.  He  besieged  and  captured  the  previously  in- 
vincible island-city  of  Tyre.  He  marched  into  Egypt  and  was 
there  hailed  as  a deliverer  from  Persian  tyranny. 

From  the  time  of  his  Egyptian  visit  a change  came  over 
Alexander.  Before,  he  had  been  a brilliant  and  dashing  youth 
beloved  by  his  comrades  as  one  of  themselves.  But  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  initiated  him  into  their  mysteries  and  seem  to  have 
persuaded  him  to  adopt  the  theory  of  kingship  held  by  the 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  that  he  was  himself  a god.  He  assumed 
a superhuman  tone  and  demanded  that  religious  honors  should 
be  paid  him,  even  in  the  free  cities  of  Greece. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  PERSEPOLIS 

(Thais  Urges  Alexander  to  Burn  the  Persian  Capital  in  Honor  of  the 
Fallen  Greeks) 

After  a painting  by  the  recent  Italian  artist,  G.  Simoni  of  Rome 


Assured  now  of  his  mastery  over  Egypt  and  western 
Asia,  Alexander  advanced  toward  Persia  itself.  Darius 
had  gathered  another  enormous  army  and  met  the 
Greeks  at  Arbela  on  the  Tigris  River.  Again  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  and  fled  almost  alone.  He  was  pursued  and 
was  slain  by  his  own  followers.  Alexander  then  took  undis- 
puted possession  of  Babylon  and  all  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
the  Euphrates.  Finally  he  marched  into  the  Persian  capital, 
the  gorgeous  Persepolis. 

This  city,  the  most  splendid  of  its  time,  was  burned  by 
Alexander.  One  legend  says  that  he  started  the  fire  in  a mo- 
ment of  drunken  revelry,  being  urged  to  the  deed  by  a Greek 
courtesan,  named  Thais.  But  there  were  strong  reasons  of 
revenge  why  the  Greeks  should  burn  the  city.  They  found  in 
it  a most  woeful  colony  of  Grecian  prisoners  who,  having  been 
seized  at  various  times  by  the  Persians,  had  been  horribly  tor- 
tured and  mutilated.  The  soldiers  of  Greece,  for  all  their  fiery 
fighting  spirit,  had  never  dreamed  of  thus  deliberately  inflict- 
ing agony  on  other  human  beings.  They  were  infuriated  at 
sight  of  their  miserable  countrymen.  Alexander  wept  with 
pity;  and  Persepolis  paid  the  price  of  her  inhumanity. 
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FALLEN  GREATNESS 

(Porus  Kins  of  India  Brousht  Wounded  before  Alexander) 

From  the  noted  Viennese  series  of  eighteenth  century  engravings 


Alexander  had  achieved  his  goal;  he  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  the  vast  Persian  empire.  It  was  then  that  he 
“wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.”  He  resolved  on  an 
expedition  into  eastern  Asia.  Between  Persia  and  India  there 
extend  deserts  almost  impassable  and  mountains  the  highest 
in  the  world,  the  backbone  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent. 
With  a small  army  of  his  faithful  Macedonians,  Alexander 
surmounted  these  stupendous  obstacles,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  River  encountered  the  great  Indian  king,  Porus, 
who  gave  him  the  most  severely  fought  battle  of  all  his  career. 
The  army  of  Porus  was  finally  defeated  and  he  himself 
brought  wounded  before  Alexander.  “How  shall  I treat  you?” 
asked  Alexander.  “As  a king  should  be  treated,”  replied  the 
defiant  Porus.  “That,”  said  Alexander,  “I  would  do  any- 
way, for  my  own  sake.  Now  I will  do  more.”  And  he  made 
a friend  of  Porus  and  left  him  as  his  viceroy  in  India. 

More  than  thirty  great  cities  surrendered  to  him  in  India. 
Then  he  marched  back  over  the  unknoAvn  deserts  and  along  by 
the  uncharted  seas,  explorer  as  well  as  conqueror,  guiding  his 
men  where  never  an  army  had  been  before.  When  he  got  back 
to  Persia  he  was  greeted  by  his  officers  there  as  one  risen  from 
the  dead ; they  had  thought  he  and  his  army  were  lost  forever. 
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THE  WEDDING  OF  ALEXANDER 

(The  Gorgeous  Ceremony  of  the  Union  of  Macedonia  and  Persia) 

From  the  painting  by  Andreas  Muller,  a recent  German  artist 


Alexander  proved  himself  a statesman  of  broadest 
vision.  He  knew  well  that  his  Greeks  were  too  few  in 
number  to  hold  all  the  world  in  subjection.  So  from 
the  very  start  he  insisted  on  making  friends  of  all  the  con- 
quered peoples.  Especially  was  this  true  with  the  Persians. 
He  compelled  his  soldiers  to  treat  them  as  equals;  and  he 
placed  many  Persian  officials  in  positions  of  power  and  trust. 
On  his  return  from  India  he  found  much  of  this  harmonizing 
work  undone ; his  Greek  generals  had  almost  enslaved  the  Per- 
sians. 

Once  for  all  Alexander  determined  to  prevent  this  mis- 
taken attitude.  He  therefore  himself  wedded  Statira,  the 
daughter  of  the  Persian  king.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
eighty  of  his  chief  officers  wed  eighty  daughters  of  Persians 
of  highest  rank.  At  the  splendid  ceremony  which  was  thus  to 
typify  the  union  of  the  two  races,  the  eighty  brides  entered 
the  great  hall  where  the  bridegrooms  were  feasting.  Alexan- 
der rose  and  led  Statira  to  a throne ; each  groom  followed  his 
example ; each  divided  a loaf  of  bread  and  ate  it  with  his  lady, 
and  drank  with  her  a glass  of  wine.  Thus  they  were  pledged 
to  live  together  forever. 

Alexander  had  already  wedded  another  Persian  princess, 
Roxana ; so  that  he  now  adopted  the  Asiatic  custom  of  polyg- 
amy, which  the  Greeks  had  never  accepted.  Roxana  and  Sta- 
tira became  bitter  rivals,  and  their  antagonism  did  much  to 
cause  the  downfall  of  Alexander’s  empire. 
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THE  CONQUEROR  CONQUERED 

(Alexander  Dies  in  Babylon) 

From  the  noted  'painting  hy  Carl  von  Piloty,  the  Great  Austrian  artist 
{1826-1886) 

Alexander  died  soon  after  his  wedding  to  Statira.  He 
was  engaged  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  Babylon, 
still  the  largest  city  of  the  world,  and  for  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  w^hich  surrounded  it.  Fever  assailed  him  in 
this  fever-stricken  land.  There  is  a legend  that  he  aggravated 
his  illness  by  drinking ; and  there  can  be  no  question  that  after 
his  return  from  India  he  plunged  into  many  excesses.  Men 
said  his  brain  had  been  affected  by  a wound  in  the  head  and  by 
his  sufferings  on  that  awTul  march.-  At  all  events  he  sank 
rapidly  under  the  malady. 

He  was  only  thirty-two.  He  had  as  yet  no  children ; he  had 
made  no  provision  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  his  world- 
empire  at  his  death.  This  troubled  him  during  his  illness.  He 
said  something  in  his  delirium  about  leaving  his  empire  to  the 
strongest,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  worthiest.  On  his  deathbed 
he  gave  his  signet  ring  to  Perdiccas,  the  only  one  of  the  old 
friends  of  his  youth  who  was  still  beside  him;  and  he  bade 
Perdiccas  order  everything  for  the  best. 

Then  he  died  amid  strangers;  and  the  breath  was  scarce 
out  of  his  body  before  his  chief  generals  were  fighting  for  his 
empire.  A son  was  born  to  his  wife  Roxana  after  his  death, 
and  Perdiccas  tried  to  uphold  this  son  as  successor  to  Alex- 
ander. But  the  other  generals  refused  to  submit  to  him ; and 
Perdiccas  was  slain  in  battle  against  Ptolemy,  the  general  of 
Egypt. 
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Greece — Philip’s  Power  and  Weakness 

he  could  barely  stand,  he  danced  over  the  dead,  singing  and  beating  time  to  his 
grotesque  gyrations.  When  he  became  sober  he  treated  the  Thebans  with 
harshness,  compelling  them  to  recall  their  exiles,  into  whose  hands  their  govern- 
ment was  placed,  and  he  deprived  them  of  their  sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian 
towns.  After  restoring  Platsea  and  Orchomenus,  he  filled  them  with  people 
hostile  to  Thebes.  But  he  seemed  to  feel  a certain  respect  and  affection  for 
Athens,  because  of  her  supremacy  in  art  and  refinement.  He  sent  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  home  with  their  baggage,  and  to  those  who  needed  clothing 
he  furnished  it.  The  peace  which  he  then  offered  gave  better  terms  than 
Athens  would  have  dared  to  ask.  He  took  Oropus  from  the  Thebans  and  gave 
it  to  the  Athenians,  whose  only  punishment  was  that  they  were  required  to 
surrender  a few  of  their  foreign  dependencies. 

Philip  now  announced  his  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  forces  of  Greece  in  a 
war  upon  Persia,  to  avenge  the  invasions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  In  the  con- 
gress of  the  Grecian  states  assembled  at  Corinth,  Sparta  was  the  only  state 
that  refused  to  send  delegates.  War  was  declared  against  Persia,  each  state 
was  assessed  its  quota  of  men  and  ships,  and  Philip  naturally  was  named  the 
chief  commander  of  the  expedition.  He  first  chastised  Sparta  for  her  sullen- 
ness, and  returned  to  Macedonia  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  338  to  complete  his 
preparations  for  the  Persian  expedition. 

No  doubt  the  glimpses  you  have  had  of  this  man  have  shown  you  that  tie 
was  immoral  and  depraved.  He  adopted  the  Eastern  practice  of  polygamy,  and 
had  several  wives.  It  was  Olympias,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Alexander.  She  was  a proud,  imperious  woman  who  considered 
herself  the  legitimate  queen,  but  soon  after  his  return  to  Macedonia  Philip 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals. 
At  the  nuptial  banquet  wine  flowed  freely  and  unloosed  the  tongues  of  the 
feasters.  Attalus  in  his  maudlin  state  taunted  Olympias.  With  a savage  ex- 
clamation the  prince  Alexander  hurled  his  goblet  at  Attalus.  Philip  seized  his 
sword,  sprang  from  his  couch  and  dashed  at  his  son,  whom  he  would  have 
killed  had  he  not  in  his  intoxicated  condition  slipped  and  fallen  to  the  floor. 
Alexander  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  banqueting  hall,  but  at  the  door  paused, 
and,  pointing  at  his  father  who  was  being  helped  to  his  feet,  said  : “ Behold  the 
man  who  was.  about  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia,  but  who  cannot  keep  his  feet 
in  going  from  one  couch  to  another ! ” 

Alexander  and  his  mother  left  Macedonia.  She  found  shelter  at  the  court 
of  her  brother,  the  king  of  Epirus,  while  Alexander  made  his  home  in  Illyria. 
After  a time  Philip  patched  up  a reconciliation,  and  the  prince  was  persuaded 
to  return  to  Pella.  Olympias  was  compelled  to  return  to  Philip’s  court,  but  in 
her  heart  burned  an  inextinguishable  hatred  of  her  husband. 
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The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 

Before  setting  out  on  his  great  expedition  against  Persia,  Philip  determined 
to  secure  the  stability  of  his  dominions  by  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Epirus.  The  ceremonies  at  .^Egae,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  were 
marked  by  great  splendor,  and  included  banquets,  musical  and  theatrical 
entertainments.  The  latter  were  opened  with  a procession  of  the  images 
of  the  twelve  Olympian  deities,  in  which  Philip  took  part,  clothed  in 
white  robes  and  crowned  with  a chaplet.  As  this  procession  was  moving 
through  the  city  a youth  named  Pausanias  suddenly  glided  out  from  the 
throng,  and,  before  any  one  could  suspect  his  purpose,  drew  from  under  his 
clothes  a long  sword  which  he  drove  deep  into  Philip’s  side.  The  monarch  fell 
dead,  and  the  assassin,  having  stumbled,  was  cut  down  before  he  could  reach 
the  spot  where  his  horse  was  waiting.  It  was  said  that  the  motive  for  his  crime 
was  an  insult  received  from  Attains,  which  the  king  refused  to  punish ; but  the 
question  naturally  arises  why  Pausanias  did  not  visit  his  vengeance  upon  At- 
tains himself.  Olympias  could  not  conceal  her  delight  over  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  both  she  and  Alexander  were  suspected  of  having  instigated  the 
assassination.  The  general  belief  now  is  that  Alexander  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  but  that  his  mother  was  guilty. 


COINS  OF  Alexander  the  Great 


Chapter  XXII 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

r E are  now  to  trace  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  ever  lived.  Alexander’s  early  education 
was  entrusted  to  Leonidas,  a kinsman  of  his  mother,  while 
Lysimachus,  a governor,  instilled  in  him  an  ambition  to 
emulate  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  More  important,  how- 
ever, were  the  three  years,  as  the  period  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  spent  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
Aristotle.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  account  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  prince  and  his  father,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  Philip  had  any  intention  of  excluding  his  son 
from  the  throne.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  fond  of  him  and  appre- 
ciated the  evidences  of  greatness  shown  in  his  youth.  When  only 
sixteen  years  old  the  son  was  made  regent  of  Macedonia  during  his 
father’s  absence,  and  it  was  two  years  later  that  he  acted  his  bril- 
liant part  in  the  great  battle  of  Chaeronea.  His  age  was  but  twenty 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

Alexander  announced  his  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  father’s  expedition  into 
Asia,  but  before  doing  so  he  was  obliged  to  tranquillize  his  own  country,  in 
several  portions  of  which  revolts  were  set  on  foot.  The  insurgents  had  to  learn 
the  character  of  the  young  monarch,  and  they  learned  it  so  quickly  and  force- 
fully that  the  various  rebellions  were  crushed  before  they  had  time  to  get  fairly 
under  way.  This  done,  he  called  a general  congress  at  Corinth,  which  again 
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was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  Grecian  states  except  Sparta,  and  which 
appointed  him  generalissimo  for  the  Persian  war  in  place  of  his  father. 

All  bowed  to  the  rising  sun.  The  philosophers  and  men  of  note  in  Corinth 
called  upon  Alexander  to  offer  congratulations,  but  he  noticed  the  absence  of 
Diogenes,  the  eccentric  cynic.  The  monarch  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous, 
and  he  hunted  out  the  singular  fellow  whom  he  found  lolling  in  the  sunshine. 
At  sight  of  the  king  and  his  gorgeous  retinue  Diogenes  raised  up  and  looked 
curiously  at  him.  Courteously  saluting,  the  smiling  monarch  asked  in  what 
way  he  could  serve  his  friend. 

“ By  standing  out  of  my  sunshine,”  was  the  impudent  reply  that  startled  the 
attendants.  But  Alexander,  instead  of  being  offended,  said  to  them : “ If  I were 
not  Alexander,  I should  like  to  be  Diogenes.  ” 

This  cynic  philosopher  was  born  in  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  ins.  c.  412.  He 
was  a spendthrift  and  a rake  in  his  youth,  but  on  coming  to  Athens  he  plunged 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  austerity  and  self-mortification.  He  wore  the 
coarsest  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  rolled  in  hot  sand  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  in  winter  would  embrace  a statue  covered  with  snow.  His 
home  was  in  a tub  belonging  to  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  grope  around  the  streets  in  daylight,  with  a lantern,  with  the 
explanation  to  inquirers  that  he  was  looking  for  an  honest  man.  Despite  his 
eccentricities  the  Athenians  respected  him  and  submitted  good-naturedly  to  his 
rebukes  and  comments.  He  was  captured  by  pirates  on  a voyage  to  .^gina, 
carried  to  Crete  and  sold  as  a slave.  His  ability  soon  enabled  him  to  rule  his 
master,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  and  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  children.  It 
was  at  this  time,  while  living  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  the  interview  described 
with  Alexander.  Perhaps  there  is  a valuable  lesson  in  the  fact  that  Diogenes, 
in  spite  of  his  early  excesses,  lived,  through  his  abstemiousness  and  privations, 
to  the  age  of  ninety. 

Alexander  treated  with  indifference  the  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  Greece,  and  did  not  imitate  his  father  in  punishing  her  for  her  inso- 
lence in  not  attending  his  congress.  He  was  detained  from  starting  on  his 
great  expedition,  however,  by  news  of  disturbances  among  the  Thracians  and 
Triballians.  The  wild  tribes  of  these  regions  had  been  only  half  subdued  by 
Philip,  and  they  were  determined  to  test  the  mettle  of  this  young,  new  king 
before  they  would  submit  to  him.  His  military  genius  showed  itself  even  in 
this,  his  first  campaign.  The  Thracians  prepared  to  resist  his  advance  from 
the  summit  of  the  famous  Spitka  Pass  in  the  Balkan  mountains.  They  had  carts 
loaded  with  great  stones  ready  to  roll  down  the  mountains,  hoping  to  crush  the 
advancing  foe  beneath  the  wheels,  or  at  least  break  their  ranks  and  throw  them 
into  confusion.  The  Macedonian  soldiers  were  much  disheartened,  and  hesi- 
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tated  to  climb  the  pass ; but  Alexander  formed  them  into  the  famous  phalanx, 
and  directed  them  to  advance  with  shields  above  their  heads.  When  the  thun- 
dering carts  came  plunging  amidst  them,  they  crouched  to  the  ground,  their 
shields  presenting  a solid  mass  of  steel,  over  which,  as  Alexander  had  hoped, 
the  swift  carts  leaped  without  injury  to  the  mass  of  men  below.  Then  the 
phalanx  rose  and  moved  on.  The  Thracians,  who  stood  ready  expecting  to 
rush  among  the  broken  ranks  and  easily  slay  the  half-crushed  men,  were  help- 
less before  the  long  spears  of  the  unbroken  phalanx.  With  their  inferior 
weapons  they  could  not  even  reach  their  enemies  to  strike  a blow.  Their 
resistance  was  soon  overcome,  and  so  impressed  were  they  with  their  own  infe- 
riority that  Thrace  became  thoroughly  and  permanently  a Macedonian  province. 

Crossing  the  Balkan  mountains  Alexander  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Triballians,  defeated  them  and  pursued  them  to  the  Danube,  where  they  took 
refuge  on  an  island  and  fortified  themselves.  Leaving  them  there,  he  crossed 
the  river  by  means  of  a fleet  brought  from  Byzantium  and  attacked  the  Getae ; 
but  so  great  had  his  reputation  become  that  they  fled  in  a panic  on  his  ap- 
proach. Returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  received  the  submission 
of  the  Danubian  tribes  and  admitted  them  into  the  Macedonian  alliance. 
While  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantians  were  preparing  to  assault  his  kingdom,  he 
attacked  and  quickly  reduced  them  to  obedience. 

During  these  months  of  absence  nothing  was  heard  at  home  from  Alexan- 
der, and  the  report  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  been  killed.  Under  this 
belief  the  Thebans  revolted  and  besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cad- 
mea,  calling  at  the  same  time  upon  the  other  states  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence. As  might  be  supposed,  Demosthenes  threw  all  his  energies  to  the  aid 
of  the  movement.  Through  his  persuasions  the  Thebans  were  furnished  with 
subsidies  and  were  promised  an  alliance ; but  before  they  dreamed  of  their  dan- 
ger Alexander  was  at  Onchestus  in  Boeotia.  The  rebels  fought  desperately, 
but  were  driven  back  in  such  confusion  that,  as  they  scrambled  through  the 
gates,  the  Macedonians  mixed  with  them  and  massacred  thousands  of  the  de- 
fenders. 

The  punishment  of  Thebes  for  its  treason  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
allies,  who  decreed  that  it  should  be  destroyed.  All  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
as  slaves,  and  the  only  house  left  standing  was  that  of  Pindar  the  poet.  The 
severe  punishment  struck  terror  throughout  Greece,  but  Alexander  showed  for- 
bearance and  generosity  toward  the  other  states,  and  accepted  their  expla- 
nations and  excuses. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  being  placed  at  last  upon  a satisfactory  footing,  he  set 
out  for  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  334  with  a force  of  30,000  foot  and 
5,000  horse.  Antipater  was  left  as  regent  of  Macedonia,  supported  by  about 
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one-third  as  many  troops  as  marched  away  with  the  king.  The  latter  before 
setting  out  divided  most  of  the  crown  property  among  his  friends.  “ What 
have  you  reserved  for  yourself?”  asked  Perdiccas.  “My  hopes,”  was  the 
reply. 

At  the  end  of  sixteen  days  the  army  reached  Sestos,  where  ships  and  trans- 
ports were  waiting.  The  march  northward  was  along  the  coast  of  the  Propon- 
tis. An  army  larger  than  Alexander’s,  among  whom  were  twenty  thousand 
Greek  mercenaries,  were  encamped  on  the  Granicus,  waiting  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  Disregarding  the  advice  of  his  veteran  general  Parmenio  to 
delay  the  attack  until  morning,  Alexander  led  the  plunge  into  the  stream  and 
the  climb  up  the  precipitous  bank.  In  the  impetuous  attack,  which  scattered 
the  Persians,  Alexander’s  life  was  often  in  danger,  and  once  he  was  saved  by 
his  friend  Clitus.  He  killed  two  Persian  officers  with  his  own  hand. 

The  course  of  the  conqueror  was  now  southward  toward  Sardis,  which  sur- 
rendered as  soon  as  the  invaders  came  in  sight  of  its  walls.  Ephesus  did  the 
same  four  days  later,  and  Magnesia,  Tralles,  and  Miletus  fell  like  ripe  fruit 
into  his  hands.  There  was  sharp  resistance  at  Halicarnassus  and  a siege,  until 
finding  it  untenable,  the  defenders  set  it  on  fire  and  crossed  over  to  the  island 
of  Cos.  The  town  was  destroyed,  and  Alexander  pursued  his  course  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  intending  to  seize  such  cities  as  were  likely  to 
afford  shelter  to  the  Persian  fleet.  Winter  was  at  hand  and  most  of  the  army 
went  into  quarters  under  Parmenio  at  Sardis.  The  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  been  recently  married  were  allowed  to  return  to  Macedonia  on  condition 
that  they  should  bring  back  in  the  spring  all  the  recruits  possible.  Parmenio 
was  instructed  to  join  the  king  with  the  main  army  at  the  same  time  in  Phrygia, 
With  a select  body  Alexander  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  and  crossed  the  Xanthus,  nearly  all  the  Lycian  towns  making  their  sub- 
mission. 

Alexander  was  a man  who  loved  danger  and  adventure  for  their  own  sake. 
By  some  historians  he  has  been  characterized  as  simply  a colossal  adventurer, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  justice  in  the  charge.  He  was  restless, 
and  his  thirst  for  new  perils  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  was  insatiable. 
Mount  Climax,  on  the  frontier  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  approaches  the  sea 
abruptly,  leaving  only  a narrow  footway  along  the  base,  which  is  often  under 
water.  Alexander  found  it  buried  out  of  sight  on  his  approach,  and  sent  his 
main  force  by  a tedious  and  difficult  road  across  the  mountains  to  Perge;  but 
instead  of  going  with  them,  he  and  several  of  his  companions  waded  through 
the  chilling  waters  for  a whole  day,  obliged  to  struggle  at  times  to  prevent 
being  carried  off  their  feet. 

It  was  easy  to  subdue  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  on  the  road  to  the 
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neighborhood  of  Gordium  in  Phrygia,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio  and 
the  new  recruits  from  Greece.  Now  here  is  an  interesting  story  connected 
with  Alexander’s  visit  to  the  place  at  that  time : 

There  is  a legend  that  GordiuS,  a Phrygian  peasant,  was  ploughing  in  the 
field  when  an  eagle  settled  on  his  yoke  of  oxen,  and  remained  until  the  labor  of 
the  day  was  over.  Astonished  and  puzzled  by  the  strange  incident,  Gordius 
sought  an  explanation  and  was  told  by  a prophetess  of  Telmissus  that  he  should 
offer  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  He  obeyed,  and,  grateful  for  the  kindness  done  him, 
married  the  prophetess,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  the  famous  Midas,  whose  touch 
{until  relieved  of  the  nuisance)  turned  everything  to  gold.  The  disturbances 
in  Phrygia  caused  the  people  to  send  messengers  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  for 
advice  about  choosing  a new  king.  The  oracle  told  them  that  a king  would 
come  to  them  riding  on  a wagon  and  peace  would  follow.  The  messengers 
were  telling  the  people  these  things,  when  Gordius  with  his  father  was  seen 
approaching  on  a wagon  or  car.  He  was  immediately  chosen  king,  and  he 
dedicated  his  vehicle  and  yoke  to  Zeus,  in  the  acropolis  of  Gordium,  a city 
named  for  himself,  and  tied  the  knot  of  the  yoke  so  cunningly  that  an  oracle 
declared  that  whoever  should  untie  it  would  become  ruler  of  all  Asia.  Know- 
ing the  legend,  Alexander  went  to  the  acropolis  and  took  a look  at  the  wonder- 
ful knot  of  bark  which  held  the  yoke  of  the  wagon  to  the  pole.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  trying  to  disentangle  it  he  drew  his  sword,  cut  the  rope  in 
two,  and  took  the  prophecy  to  himself.  This  constituted  the  “ untying  of  the 
Gordian  knot,”  of  which  every  one  has  heard. 

Alexander  resumed  his  march  eastward  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  333.  While 
heated  from  a trying  march,  he  bathed  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus  near 
the  town  of  Tarsus,  and  the  result  was  a flaming  fever  which  threatened  his 
life.  An  Acarnanian  physician  was  called  in,  but  directly  after  he  had  pro- 
vided a remedy  a letter  came  from  Parmenio  warning  his  master  that  the  phy- 
sician had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him  Alexander  after  reading  the 
letter  handed  it  to  the  physician,  and  then,  to  show  his  confidence  in  him,  took 
up  the  cup  and  swallowed  the  draught.  The  fact  that  he  speedily  recovered 
his  usual  health  warrants  the  belief  that  the  veteran  general  did  injustice  to  the 
medical  man. 

So  when  strong  enough,  Alexander  advanced  toward  the  defiles  of  Cilicia, 
where  Darius  had  stationed  himself  with  an  army  numbering  more  than  half  a 
million  men.  He  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Issus,  where  the  ground  was 
so  unfavorable  for  the  Persians  that  they  wholly  lost  the  advantage  of  their 
superior  numbers,  while  Alexander  had  full  play  for  his  consummate  skill. 
The  splendid  charges  of  the  Macedonian  troops  sent  their  enemies  flying  from 
the  field.  Before  the  battle  Darius  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  line  in 
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his  gorgeous  state  chariot,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  overthrow  of  the  insolent 
Macedonians ; but  the  Persian  king  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  the  moment  he 
saw  his  left  wing  defeated,  he  dived  out  of  his  chariot,  ran  panting  to  the  hills, 
leaped  upon  the  back  of  a fleet  horse,  and  after  throwing  away  his  royal  robes 
and  his  bow  and  shield,  scurried  off  at  headlong  speed. 

The  treasures  of  the  Persian  army  became  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  the  tent  of  the  king  was  reserved  for  Alexander,  who  gazed  in  astonishment 
upon  a scene  of  Oriental  royalty.  One  part  was  fitted  up  as  a bath,  and  was 
heavy  with  rich  perfume,  while  another  was  a splendid  pavilion  with  a table 
spread  for  a banquet.  In  a tent  near  at  hand  were  the  wife  and  mother  of 
Darius,  who  were  treated  with  delicate  courtesy  and  consideration.  This 
famous  battle  of  Issus  was  fought  in  the  month  of  November,  b.c.  333. 

Darius  fled  toward  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  with  a body  of  four 
thousand  fugitives.  Meanwhile,  the  immense  number  of  levies  which  he  had 
summoned  were  still  hurrying  toward  Babylon,  so  that  in  a short  time  he  would 
be  at  the  head  of  a still  larger  number  than  that  which  had  been  defeated. 
Nevertheless,  the  cowardly  monarch  twice  made  overtures  to  peace,  the  latter 
proposition,  being  a proposal  that  Alexander  should  possess  all  Asia  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hearing  this,  Parmenio  exclaimed : “ I would  accept  the  proposal 
if  I were  Alexander.”  “ So  would  I,”  replied  Alexander,  “ if  I were  Parmenio.” 

The  Macedonian  monarch  next  turned  toward  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  off  the  escape  of  Darius  by  the  sea.  When  he  occupied  Da- 
mascus, he  secured  a prodigious  amount  of  treasure,  and  with  little  difficulty 
conquered  all  the  cities  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tyre  had  such 
a powerful  position  that  it  held  out  for  seven  months,  when  after  tremendous 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  it  fell,  b.c.  332,  and  was  destroyed. 
From  that  point  Alexander  continued  his  trumphant  career  through  Palestine, 
where  the  only  city  that  refused  to  submit  was  Gaza,  whose  fate  was  the  same 
as  Tyre’s.  Egypt,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  groaning  at  that  time  under  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  it  welcomed  Alexander  as  a deliverer.  Different  from  the 
merciless  Cambyses,  he  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people  by  restor- 
ing all  the  old  customs  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country.  There,  too, 
he  founded  Alexandria,  which  became  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  ancient 
times,  and  is  still  an  important  metropolis  of  Egypt. 

Alexander  next  marched  through  the  Libyan  desert,  in  order  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Amon,  whose  priests  saluted  him  as  a son  of  Jove.  He 
made  the  consultation  in  secret,  and  it  is  said  never  revealed  the  answer  which 
he  received,  though  the  magnificence  of  his  offerings  to  the  god  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  favorable. 

At  the  town  of  Arbela,  now  known  as  Arbil,  east  of  Mossul,  in  Assyria  (the 
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battle  was  really  fought  near  Guagamela,  to  the  northwest),  Alexander  met 
Darius  with  an  army  numbering  fully  half  a million  men,  and  routed  and  pur- 
sued them  for  fifty  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  fight.  He  was  particularly  anx- 
ious to  make  the  Persian  king  a prisoner,  but  the  latter  fled  as  before  on  a swift 
horse,  leaving  again  his  baggage  and  royal  treasure  in  the  hands  of  his  con- 
queror. Babylon  and  Susa  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  next  moved 
toward  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Persia,  which  he  entered  in  triumph. 

Rarely,  indeed,  can  a man  withstand  the  perils  of  attaining  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  success.  Alexander  had  always  been  fond  of  wine  and  luxurious 
living,  and  he  now  descended  to  the  most  degrading  debauchery,  during  which 
he  spent  days  in  sodden  drunkenness.  At  such  times  he  was  capricious  and 
as  ferocious  as  a demon.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  set  fire  to  Persepolis, 
then  the  most  splendid  city  of  the  world,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  We  are  told 
that  he  applied  the  torch  in  the  midst  of  a drunken  feast,  being  prompted  to 
the  wanton  destruction  by  Thais,  a Grecian  courtesan,  who  urged  him  thus  to 
avenge  his  comrades,  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  his  battles.  When  sober, 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  wicked  act,  and,  as  a diversion  to  his  mind,  set  out  with 
his  cavalry  in  hot  pursuit  of  Darius.  He  had  learned  that  Bessus,  the  satrap 
of  Bactriana,  held  the  king  as  prisoner,  and  fearing  the  worst,  Alexander  made 
all  haste  in  the  hope  of  saving  him.  When  he  overtook  Darius,  he  found  that 
Bessus  had  inflicted  upon  him  a mortal  wound  and  left  him  dying  at  the  road- 
side. Alexander  was  shocked  and  gave  the  fallen  king  a suitable  burial. 

He  then  resumed  his  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  after  a long  pursuit  to  the  present  city  of  Bokhara,  he  found  that  Bessus. 
had  been  surrendered  by  the  satrap  of  that  city,  and  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Persian  court.  Then  a plot  was  revealed  to  Alexander  in  which 
the  son  of  Parmenio  had  conspired  to  take  his  life.  The  father  was  entirely 
innocent,  but  the  cruel  monarch  executed  his  faithful  old  general,  as  well  as  the 
son.  This  act  horrified  all  who  knew  it,  but  no  one  dared  protest. 

In  B.c.  329  Alexander  pushed  his  way  to  the  farthest  known  limits  of 
northern  Asia  and  routed  the  Scythians  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes.  The 
following  year  he  conquered  the  whole  of  Sogdiana  and  married  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  enemy’s  captains,  and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Asia.  Returning  to  Maracanda,  he  was  joined  by  the  other  divisions 

of  his  army.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  Clitus,  the  friend  who  had 

saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  On  the  night 

before  Clitus  was  to  depart  to  his  new  post,  he  and  Alexander  drank  heavily. 

They  quarrelled,  and  the  king  in  his  rage  drove  a spear  through  the  body  of 
Clitus.  Then,  when  he  realized  what  he  had  done,  he  was  seized  with  an 
agony  of  remorse,  and  flinging  himself  upon  the  corpse,  refused  for  three  days 
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to  leave  it  or  take  any  nourishment.  It  was  not  until  utterly  exhausted  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  and  consented  to  partake  of  food. 

In  B.c.  327  Alexander  advanced  upon  his  famous  conquest  of  India.  Cross- 
ing the  Indus  near  the  modern  town  of  Attock,  he  made  his  way  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a native  prince  to  the  Jelum,  where  he  met  and  defeated  another  native 
prince,  Porus,  after  a furious  battle.  Porus  was  brought  captive  before  his 
conqueror,  who  demanded  frowningly  how  he  expected  to  be  treated.  “ As  a 
king  should  be,”  returned  the  Indian,  haughtily.  And  Alexander,  pleased  by 
the  pride  of  the  answer,  freed  him  and  made  a friend  of  him.  Then  the  con- 
queror marched  through  the  part  of  India  now  known  as  the  Punjaub,  planting 
Greek  colonies  at  different  points. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a number  of  historians,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  authentic  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  country.  The 
strange  fact  is,  that  what  they  wrote  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  would 
answer  well  for  an  account  of  the  country  to-day  ; for  India,  like  China,  has 
stood  still  for  centuries.  Its  oldest  history  is  wholly  legendary,  and  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty  about  the  region  and  the  people  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  The  narrative  is  a fascinating  one  which  tells  of  India’s 
riches  and  valuable  natural  productions,  its  costly  merchandise  and  splendid 
manufactures,  the  magnificence  of  its  sovereigns,  its  overwhelming  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  which  includes  the  fiercest  wild  animals  and  the  deadliest  rep- 
tiles in  the  world,  its  smothering  heat,  its  physical  features  which  have  led  it 
to  be  called  “an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth,”  and  its  whole  record  from  the 
• Mohammedan  conquest  in  1010  down  to  the  present  day,  with  its  population  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  England,  of  which  it  has  long  remained  a princely 
dependency. 

The  army  of  Alexander  was  sated  with  conquest,  wearied  with  endless 
tramping  and  fighting,  and  so  homesick  that  when  it  reached  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Punjaub,  it  refused  to  go  any  farther.  The  king  could  not 
help  himself,  and,  after  erecting  twelve  immense  altars,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  conquests,  he  gave  the  order  to  march  homeward. 
Arriving  at  the  newly  founded  cities  of  Nicaea  and  Bucephala,  he  separated  the 
army  into  three  divisions,  two  of  which  were  ordered  to  pass  down  the  river  on 
opposite  banks,  while  Alexander  himself  with  eight  thousand  men  embarked  on  . 
a fleet,  which  had  been  built  with  a view  of  descending  the  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

Setting  out  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  b.c.  327,  several  months  were 
occupied,  during  which  there  was  considerable  fighting  with  the  natives.  Ab 
exander  never  had  a narrower  escape  than  in  the  storming  of  a town  standing 
on  the  present  site  of  Mooltan.  A ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  run  to  the  top.  He  was  closely  followed  by  four  of  his  officers, 
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but  as  the  fifth  placed  his  foot  on  the  ground  the  ladder  broke  and  the  king 
was  left  on  the  wall,  a fair  target  for  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  If  he  stood 
still  but  for  a minute,  he  was  certain  to  be  killed;  he  must  either  leap  down 
among  his  own  friends  or  among  his  enemies.  He  chose  the  latter  desperate 
alternative,  and,  dropping  on  his  feet,  placed  his  back  against  the  wall  and 
faced  the  clamoring  mob  who  fought  among  themselves  to  get  to  him.  Two 
chiefs  who  ventured  within  reach  of  his  sword  were  killed,  but  an  arrow  pierced 
his  corselet,  and,  overcome  with  weakness,  he  sank  to  the  ground.  Two  of  the 
officers  who  had  followed  him  fought  off  their  assailants  until  the  arrival  of 
more  soldiers,  who  had  scaled  the  walls  and  opened  the  gates.  The  place  was 
quickly  taken  and  every  defender  put  to  the  sword. 

Having  reached  the  ocean,  Alexander  ordered  Nearchus,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet,  to  sail  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  pushed  inland  with  a division  of  the 
army  which  he  intended  to  lead  through  the  present  territory  of  Beloochistan. 
There  he  had  to  cross  burning  deserts,  where  thousands  of  his  men  died  through 
want  of  water.  When  he  arrived  in  Persia  in  b.c.  325,  three-fourths  of  the 
men  who  had  left  their  homes  in  such  high  hopes  were  absent,  never  to  return. 

In  the  handling  of  his  conquests  Alexander  displayed  many  proofs  that  he 
was  more  than  a mere  general.  He  seems  to  have  had  extensive  and  far-seeing 
plans  for  the  welding  of  his  loosely  held  dominions  into  one  united  and  settled 
state.  For  this  reason  he  had  all  along  treated  the  Persian  nobles  with  great 
consideration  and  encouraged  friendships  between  them  and  his  own  command- 
ers. In  the  year  325  he  announced  that  the  two  nations  were  henceforth  to 
be  governed  as  one  people ; and  in  proof  of  this  he  himself  wedded  Statira,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Darius.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at 
Susa,  and  at  the  same  time  many  of  his  Macedonian  and  Grecian  officers  were 
married  to  Persian  ladies  of  rank. 

The  overbearing  conduct  of  Alexander  and  the  marked  favoritism  he  showed 
toward  the  Persians  roused  the  jealousy  of  his  own  people,  and,  but  for  his 
severity  in  crushing  the  discontent,  he  would  have  had  to  face  a formidable 
mutiny.  Then  he  went  to  Ecbatana,  where  in  the  autumn  he  celebrated  with 
imposing  splendor  the  festival  of  Dionysius.  Then  in  the  face  of  the  warning 
of  the  priests  of  Belus,  that  some  evil  would  befall  him,  he  entered  the  city  of 
Babylon  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  324.  There  were  to  be  enacted  the  crowning, 
grandest  ceremonies  of  all.  He  came  as  the  invincible  conqueror  of  Asia. 
Ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  Italy,  Libya,  and  still  more  remote 
regions,  were  waiting  to  greet  and  do  him  homage.  Nearchus  had  arrived  with 
the  fleet  and  was  joined  by  other  vessels  built  in  Phoenicia  and  brought  over- 
land and  then  down  the  river  to  Babylon.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the 
scene  one  of  the  grandest  of  which  the  world’s  history  contains  a record. 
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Strange  that  men  will  go  on  planning,  scheming,  and  fretting  as  if  they  are 
to  live  forever ! Alexander  was  still  young,  and  his  brain  seethed  with  daz- 
zling visions  of  conquest  that  opened  out  before  him.  He  had  already  proven 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  that  ever  cursed  the  earth,  but  ambition 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  He  meant  to  become  master  of  the  world. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  stupendous  dream,  he  determined  to  subjugate 
Arabia.  Three  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  survey  its  coast ; he  gave  orders 
to  build  a fleet  for  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was  sur- 
veyed with  a view  of  improving  its  navigation.  With  myriads  as  slaves  to  his 
will,  there  seemed  no  possible  limit  to  his  triumphs,  nor  any  reason  why  the 
same  towering  success  should  not  attend  his  schemes  in  the  future  as  had  in 
the  past.  There  was  but  a single  contingency  to  fear,  and  that  was  death,  and 
the  grim  foe  now  rose  in  the  path  in  front  of  him. 

All  preparations  for  the  Arabian  campaign  being  completed,  solemn  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up  for  its  success,  and  luxurious  banquets  were  given  before 
the  departure.  It  was  natural  that  Alexander  should  be  inspired  by  the  over- 
whelming grandeur  of  the  vista  opening  before  him.  He  drank  deeply,  and 
continuing  his  debauch,  was  seized  with  a fever.  He  regarded  it  lightly  and 
refused  for  several  days  to  take  to  his  couch ; but  he  grew  steadily  worse, 
and  eleven  days  after  the  attack,  b.c.  323  (May  or  June),  he  died,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  twelve  years  and  eight  months.  His 
body  was  placed  in  a golden  coffin  at  Alexandria  and  divine  honors  were  paid 
to  it  in  Egypt  and  other  countries. 

Although  such  men  as  Philip,  Alexander,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  their 
like,  are  stupendous  curses  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  their  career  proves 
an  unmixed  evil.  Alexander  was  selfish  and,  as  has  been  said,  craved  adven- 
ture and  danger  for  their  own  sake.  He  was  controlled  by  an  insatiate  ambi- 
tion, which  had  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others ; but  wherever  he  went,  he 
carried  Hellenic  civilization  with  him.  Thus  he  bore  light  and  blessing  to  mul- 
titudes which  otherwise  would  not  have  received  them  for  centuries.  Of  the 
two  continents  thus  brought  into  closer  communication,  both  were  gainers.  l”he 
arts  and  literature  of  Greece  obtained  a footing  in  the  East,  and  after  Ale.xander 
had  passed  away  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  and 
lasted  for  centuries. 

“ The  Greek  language  became  the  tongue  of  all  government  and  literature 
throughout  many  countries  where  the  people  were  not  Greek  by  birth.  It  was 
thus  at  the  very  moment  that  Greece  began  to  lose  her  political  freedom  that 
she  made,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  conquest  of  a large  part  of  the  world.  ” 


Chapter  XXIII 


THE  FALL  OF  GREECE 

- S Alexander  lay  dying,  he  was  asked  to  whom  he  left  his 
empire.  “To  the  strongest,”  was  his  reply;  but  there 
was  none  strong  enough  to  take  his  place  and  his  vast 
schemes  of  policy  and  conquest  were  buried  in  the  grave 
with  him. 

After  much  dispute,  threatening. the  gravest  con- 
sequences, a complicated  division  was  made,  but  the 
empire  broke  apart,  and  the  generals  who  had  served 
under  Alexander  fought  for  twenty  years  over  the  fragments. 
A decisive  battle  at  Ipeus  in  Phrygia,  in  B.c.  301,  gave  Syria  and 
the  East  to  Seleucus,  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  Thrace  to  Lysimachus, 
and  Macedonia  to  Cassander.  It  is  not  our  province  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  kingdoms  founded  by  these  men, 
and  we  must  now  return  to  the  history  of  Greece,  from  which  we 
have  been  necessarily  diverted  by  our  story  of  the  career  of  Alex- 
ander. When  the  latter  pushed  into  the  interior  of  Asia  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius, 
he  left  his  favorite  Harpalus  at  Ecbatana,  with  a large  force  in  charge  of  the  royal 
treasures.  Harpalus  removed  to  Babylon,  where  his  rioting  and  wild  excesses 
alienated  the  people.  No  doubt  he  believed  Alexander  would  never  return  from 
Asia  and  the  regions  of  the  far  East,  but  when  he  learned  he  was  on  his  way 
and  was  punishing  with  rigor  all  who  had  been  faithless  to  their  trust,  Harpalus 
fled,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  mercenaries  and  with  all  the  treasures  he  could 
collect.  Crossing  to  Attica,  he  applied  to  Athens  for  admission,  but  obtained 
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it  only  by  the  free  use  of  bribes.  This  was  such  a flagrant  act  of  hostility 
against  Macedonia  that  Antipater,  the  vicegerent  left  in  charge  there  by  Alex- 
ander, called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  Harpalus  and  those  of  their 
number  who  had  accepted  bribes.  The  Athenians  did  not  dare  refuse  and 
Harpalus  was  put  in.  prison,  but  succeeded  in  escaping.  Demosthenes,  one  of 
the  accused,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  so  enormous  that  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  it,  and  he  too  was  thrown  into  prison.  Since  there  is  ev^ery 
reason  to  doubt  his  guilt,  it  is  a pleasure  to  record  that  he  also  made  his  escape. 
He  lived  mostly  at  ^gina  and  Troezene  in  sight  of  his  native  land,  toward 
which  it  is  said  he  often  turned  his  tearful  eyes. 

Alexander  died  the  following  year,  and  Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  exile 
and  once  more  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  Macedonian  power,  however, 
prevailed  and  the  conquerors  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  great  orator  and 
statesman.  There  was  no  escape  this  time  for  him,  and  he  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  in  the  island  of  Calaurea,  where,  before  his  pursuers 
could  overtake  him,  he  died,  there  is  reason  to  fear  from  poison  administered 
by  his  own  hand  (b.c.  322).  Of  him  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  praise  or  admire  him  too  much.  His  dauntless  bravery,  the  stainless, 
purity  of  his  public  and  private  life,  his  splendid  and  disinterested  patriotism,, 
and  his  services  as  a statesman  and  administrator  entitle  him  to  a place  among 
the  highest  and  noblest  men  of  antiquity.  As  an  orator,  the  intelligent  of  all 
ages  have,  with  hardly  a dissenting  voice,  assigned  to  him  the  highest  place.. 
Homer  is  not  more  clearly  the  prince  of  ancient  poets  than  is  Demosthenes 
the  prince  of  ancient  orators. 

On  the  death  of  Antipater,  his  son  Cassander  expected  to  become  king  of 
Macedonia,  but  the  honor  was  given  to  another,  which  so  angered  Cassander 
that  he  determined  to  contest  the  sovereignty.  He  had  been  ill-treated  by 
Alexander,  and  had  formed  an  implacable  hatred  toward  that  monarch  and  the 
members  of  his  family.  He  succeeded  in  his  contest  for  the  throne,  but  while 
engaged  in  conquering  southern  Greece  news  reached  him  that  Olympias, 
mother  of  Alexander,  was  making  serious  trouble  in  Macedonia  and  he  hurried 
thither.  He  captured  Olympias  and  put  her  to  death,  after  which  only  Roxana, 
widow  of  Alexander,  and  her  son  .^gus  stood  between  him  and  the  throne. 
He  married  the  half-sister  of  Alexander,  “removed”  the  widow  and  son  who 
stood  in  his  way,  and  caused  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  to  be  re- 
built. His  war  with  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  lasted  from  b.c.  315  to  301,  in 
the  latter  year  of  which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ip- 
sus.  Then  with  his  auxiliaries  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  Cassander 
seized  and  shared  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished. 

It  was  in  the  year  b.c.  317  that  Cassander  placed  Demetrius  Phalereus  at 
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the  head  of  affairs  in  Athens,  where  he  ruled  with  so  much  wisdom  for  ten 
years  that  the  grateful  Athenians  heaped  all  manner  of  honors  upon  him,  includ- 
ing no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues.  But  he  lost  his  popularity 
through  dissipation,  and  upon  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  in  b.c.  307,  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  while  all  his  statues  except 
one  were  demolished. 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  succeeded  to  what  was 
left  of  his  father’s  power,  and  retreating  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  Ephe- 
sus, had  sailed  to  Cyprus.  He  wished  to  go  to  Athens,  but  the  Athenians  would 
not  receive  him.  He  then  turned  toward  the  Peloponnesus,  but  found  that  his 
allies  in  that  quarter  had  joined  Cassander.  While  engaged  in  ravaging  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  in  b.c.  300,  he  was  gratified  to  receive  an  embassy  from 
Seleucus  with  a request  from  that  monarch  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The 
request  was  gladly  granted,  and  Demetrius  was  so  much  strengthened  by  the 
new  alliance  that  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  296  he  besieged  and  captured  Athens. 
The  ferocious  tyrant  Lachares,  established  there  by  Cassander,  was  driven  out, 
and  since  the  city  was  suffering  fearfully  from  famine,  Demetrius  distributed 
corn  among  the  starving  inhabitants  and  treated  them  with  a kindness  that  was 
as  marked  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Cassander  had  died  a short  time  before,  and  his  successor,  who  was  his  eld- 
est son,  known  as  Philip  IV.,  lived  but  a short  time,  whereupon  the  two  broth 
ers  Antipater  and  Alexander  quarrelled  over  the  succession.  -The  mother, 
Thessalonica,  a daughter  of  the  great  Philip,  tried  to  smooth  matters  by  divid- 
ing the  kingdom  between  them,  but  Antipater  got  the  belief  that  she  was  favor- 
ing his  brother,  and  in  a paroxysm  of  rage  killed  her  with  his  own  hand.  Alex- 
ander called  upon  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  upon  Demetrius  to  assist  him. 
Demetrius  was  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Pyrrhus  being  nearer,  succeeded  in 
partitioning  Macedonia  between  the  two  brothers.  This  of  course  weakened 
the  kingdom,  and  Demetrius,  seeing  a good  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  am- 
bitious designs,  entered  the  country  with  his  army  and  did  not  hesitate  to  have 
Alexander  assassinated  when  he  joined  him  with  his  forces. 

Somehow  or  other  Demetrius  convinced  the  Macedonians  that  his  crime 
was  justified,  maintaining  that  Alexander  was  plotting  against  his  life.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  would  not  have  the  other  brother,  the  slayer  of  his  mother,  to 
rule  over  them,  and  therefore  made  Demetrius  their  king.  But  after  a time 
Demetrius  offended  his  subjects  by  his  pomp  and  splendor,  and  the  scorn  with 
which  he  treated  them.  He  aimed  to  recover  all  of  his  father’s  dominions  in 
Asia,  but  before  he  could  take  the  field  his  adversaries  forestalled  him.  In  the 
spring  of  B.c.  287  Ptolemy  sent  a great  fleet  against  Greece,  and  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachus  invaded  Macedonia  at  the  same  time  from  two  different  directions. 
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Pyrrhus  had  won  the  favor  of  the  Macedonians  by  his  generosity,  kindness,  and 
courage,  while,  for  the  reasons  named,  they  detested  Demetrius.  In  the  hour 
that  Pyrrhus  appeared,  the  Macedonians  flocked  to  his  support  and  Demetrius 
had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Pyrrhus  became  king,  but  seven  months  later  Lysima- 
chus  drove  him  out.  Demetrius  tried  several  times  to  regain  his  power  in 
Greece,  but  failed  and  then  set  sail  for  Asia,  where  he  finally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  son-in-law  Seleucus,  who  held  him  captive  in  Syria,  with  all  his 
depraved  tastes  gratified  until  his  death  in  b.c.  283,  from  gross  indulgences. 

Meanwhile,  Pyrrhus  retreated  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Epirus,  while  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus  fought  until  the  latter  was  killed.  Thus  Seleucus,  the  last  of 
Alexander’s  generals,  held  all  of  his  empire  except  Egypt,  Southern  Syria,  Cy- 
prus, and  part  of  Phoenicia,  but  while  taking  possession  of  Macedonia  he  was 
murdered  by  an  Egyptian  Greek,  to  whom  he  had  shown  many  favors  (b.c.  280). 
This  wretch,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  in  the  turmoil  that  followed,  made  himself 
king  of  Macedon. 

The  miscreant  did  not  long  escape  punishment.  The  Celts  or  Gauls 
swarmed  into  Macedonia,  defeated  the  people,  cut  off  the  head  of  Ceraunus, 
carried  it  on  a pole  and  overran  Thrace  and  Macedon.  A second  invasion  by 
these  barbarians  compelled  the  Greeks  to  rally  against  them,  and  the  command 
of  the  army  was  given  to  the  Athenian  Callippus  (b.c.  279).  The  Celts  pene- 
trated as  far  south  as  Delphi,  which  they  intended  to  plunder,  but  they  were 
repulsed  and' their  leader  Rrennus  killed. 

Anarchy  and  confusion  followed  the  death  of  Ceraunus,  till  in  b.c.  278 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
throne.  He  held  it  with  slight  interruption  until  his  death  in  b.c.  239.  Pyrrhus 
marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  in  B.c.  272,  at  the  head  of  a large  army  with 
which  he  intended  to  make  war  upon  Sparta  and  also  to  reduce  the  places  which 
still  supported  Antigonus.  He  failed  to  capture  Sparta  and  then  advanced 
against  Argos,  arriving  at  the  same  time  with  Antigonus  and  his  forces.  Si- 
multaneously the  two  entered  the  city  by  opposite  gates.  While  fighting  in  the 
streets,  Pyrrhus  was  knocked  from  his  horse  by  a tile  hurled  by  a woman  to 
save  her  son,  and  was  slain  by  several  soldiers.  Antigonus  shed  tears  at  sight 
of  the  head  of  his  enemy  and  caused  the  body  to  be  honorably  buried  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres. 

Finding  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  Antigonus 
Gonatus  governed  the  various  cities  by  means  of  Tyrants  and  then  laid  siege  to 
Athens,  in  whose  defence  an  Egyptian  fleet  and  Spartan  army  assisted.  Ath- 
ens was  finally  taken  about  the  year  b.c.  262,  after  the  defenders  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  last  stages  of  famine  and  exhaustion. 

And  now  while  all  Greece,  except  Sparta,  lay  bound  and  helpless  at  the 
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feet  of  Macedonia,  a new  and  strange  power  came  into  life.  The  troubles  in 
Macedonia  kept  Antigonus  Gonatus  there,  thus  offering  the  opportunity  for  a 
well-directed  revolt  in  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  early  part  of  our  history  we 
learned  something  about  the  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the  shores  of  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf  known  as  Achaia,  where  a sort  of  religious  league  had  existed 
from  a remote  period.  It  embraced  the  twelve  cities  of  the  province,  but  was 
suppressed  by  the  Macedonians,  who  held  possession  of  all  the  towns,  now  ten 
in  number,  two  having  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  Relieved  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  these  cities  began  to  draw  together  again.  It  was 
about  the  year  b.c.  251  that  Aratus  of  Sicyon  succeeded  in  bringing  the  new 
Achaean  League  into  being.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  exile  at  Argos,  and 
now  collected  a number  of  his  companions  and,  attacking  Sicyon  at  night,  drove 
out  the  last  of  the  execrated  Tyrants.  This  daring  act  brought  Sicyon  into  the 
league,  which  was  governed  by  a general,,  with  the  sovereignty,  however,  resid- 
ing in  the  general  assembly,  which  met  twice  a year  in  a sacred  grove  near 
yEgium.  Every  Achaean  who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  was  a member,  and 
the  body  decided  all  questions  that  affected  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Ara- 
tus was  the  general  in  b.c.  245  and  again  two  years  later,  when  he  performed 
a still  more  daring  exploit  by  capturing  Corinth  from  the  Macedonians  and  join- 
ing it  to  the  league,  which  grew  with  amazing  rapidity,  embracing  in  the  end 
all  the  towns  except  Sparta,  Elis,  and  a few  of  the  Arcadian  cities. 

Sparta  although  independent  was  only  a wreck,  hardly  suggestive  of  her 
former  greatness.  The  whole  number  of  citizens  was  only  seven  hundred,  of 
whom  no  more  than  a hundred  retained  enough  land  to  support  themselves  in 
idleness.  They  removed  to  foreign  courts  to  live  in  extravagance,  for  the  Spar- 
tan simplicity  that  has  made  the  name  immortal  had  long  since  departed. 

The  young  king,  Agis  IV.,  who  came  to  the  crown  in  b.  c.  244,  was  fired 
by  the  noble  spirit  of  the  ancient  founders,  and  determined  that  Spartans  should 
regain  their  virtue.  He  gave  up  all  his  own  wealth  as  well  as  that  of  his  fam- 
ily, but  was  bitterly  opposed  by  his  colleague  bearing  the  honored  name  of  Le- 
onidas, who  rallied  the  wealthy  citizens  on  his  side.  Agis,  however,  succeeded 
in  deposing  Leonidas,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  reformer  would  succeed  in  his 
beneficent  purpose ; but  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  aid  Aratus  against  the 
Etolians,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  that  Leonidas  had  been  restored  to 
power  and  was  strong  enough  to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Some  years 
later  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Agis, 
affected  most  of  the  reforms  which  Agis  had  had  in  view.  Cleomenes  made 
himself  powerful  through  his  military  successes,  and  was  thus  able  to  carry 
out  his  political  principles.  Aratus  in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  Achaean  League 
seized  several  Arcadian  towns  which  the  Etolians  had  ceded  to  Sparta.  This 
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brought  on  a war  (b.  c.  227-226),,  in  which  the  League  was  defeated  by  Cleom- 
enes,  who  returned  home  and  began  carrying  out  with  military  rigor  the  re- 
form measures  of  Agis.  A natural  consequence  was  the  renewed  successes  of 
the  Spartan  arms,  and  Aratus,  driven  to  the  wall,  appealed  to  the  Macedonians. 
Antigonus  and  his  son  were  dead,  and  the  government  was  administered  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  a guardian  of  the  youthful  heir  Philip.  The  Macedonians 
compelled  him  to  accept  the  crown,  yet  he  remained  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  at 
his  death  Philip  succeeded  him. 

Antigonus  Doson,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Aratus,  marched  into  the  Pel- 
oponnesus and  drove  Cleomenes  into  Laconia.  The  war  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  two.  years  afterward  (b.c.  221),  when  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  Laco- 
nia, the  army  of  Cleomenes  was  annihilated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Egypt.  Then  Sparta,  which  had  remained  unconquered  for  so  many 
centuries,  fell  into  the  power  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  a great  triumph  for  Antigonus,  but  within  a year  he  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  defeated.  He  died  a short 
time  afterward,  and  Philip  V.,  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  still  in  his  teens,  suc- 
ceeded him.  Because  of  his  youth,  the  .^tolians  ventured  to  make  plundering 
excursions  into  the  Peloponnesus.  They  had  previously  united  into  a confed- 
eracy composed  of  tribes  instead  of  cities,  and  were  held  in  great  dread  by  their 
neighbors.  The  disorganized  state  of  Greece,  following  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, had  encouraged  them  to  increase  their  power,  which  in  time  extended  over 
Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  parts  of  Acarnania,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  ^tolians  when  Philip  came  to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  In 
the  effort  to  help  the  Messenians,  Aratus  was  routed  and  the  Achaeans  applied 
to  Philip  for  help.  He  made  an  alliance  with  them  and  the  Social  War  fol- 
lowed, with  the  ^tolians  on  one  side  and  the  Achaeans,  aided  by  Philip,  on  the 
other.  The  .^tolians  suffered  several  defeats,  but  three  years  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  b.c.  217,  Philip  made  peace  with  them,  because  a more  formida- 
ble power  demanded  his  attention. 

The  tremendous  struggle  was  now  going  on  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
with  the  certainty  that  miserable,  distracted  Greece  would  be  inevitably  swal- 
lowed by  the  victor  in  that  mighty  contest  for  supremacy.  Philip  made  the 
fatal  blunder  of  uniting  with  the  forces  of  Carthage,  and  the  Romans  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  .^tolians  who  made  war  against  him.  Previous  to  this,  Philip, 
who  had  become  arbitrary  and  harsh  in  his  methods,  quieted  the  remonstrances 
of  Aratus  by  causing  him  to  be  poisoned  to  death.  The  .^tolians  pressed  the 
Achaeans  so  hard  that  in  b.c.  209  they  again  called  upon  Philip  for  help.  There 
were  a few  noble  spirits  left  among  the  Greeks,  of  whom  the  leader  was  Philo- 
poemen,  called  by  Plutarch  “ the  last  of  the  Greeks.”  He  was  born  in  Mega- 
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lopolis  about  b.c.  252,  and  received  a careful  education,  through  Cleander,  a 
wealthy  citizen.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  defence  of  Megalopolis  against  Cle- 
omenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  b.c.  222.  At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse  he 
joined  Antigonus  the  next  year  and  greatly  aided  in  the  routing  of  the  Spartan 
king  Satellasia.  Foreseeing  the  trouble  that  was  coming  to  his  peopie,  he  im- 
proved the  few  years  of  peace  by  going  abroad  and  studying  the  science  of  war. 
He  learned  well,  and,  on  his  return  to  Peloponnesus  in  B.c.  210,  was  appointed 
general  of  the  Achaean  horse.  He  did  splendid  service,  and  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Elis  in  b.c.  209  killed  the  Elean  leader  with  his  own  hand.  The 
following  year  he  was  raised  to  the  highest  possible  military  rank,  that  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Achaean  League.  So  admirable  were  his  discipline  and 
training  of  the  forces  under  his  command,  that  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  ancient 
heroism  of  his  country  had  returned  to  life  again. 

In  B.  c.  207  Philopoemen  gained  a great  victory  at  Mantinea  over  the  Spar- 
tans, whose  king  and  leader  fell  in  a personal  encounter  with  him.  They  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  now  withdrew  to  give  their  whole 
attention  to  Carthage,  and  Greece  enjoyed  a few  years  of  tranquillity.  The 
fame  of  Philopoemen  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  and  at  the  Nemean 
festival  which  followed  he  was  proclaimed  Liberator  of  Greece.  The  beautiful 
simplicity  of  his  character  was  not  touched  by  these  honors.  His  influence 
over  his  quarrelsome  countrymen  was  so  great  that  Philip  feared  Greece  would 
regain  her  independence.  He  attempted  to  have  her  liberator  secretly  assas- 
sinated, but  the  plot  was  discovered  in  time  and  Philopoemen  was  more  endeared 
than  ever  to  his  people. 

The  conduct  of  Philip  gave  the  Romans  good  grcfunds  for  renewing  their  de- 
signs against  Greece  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  In  b.c.  200 
the  Romans  declared  war  against  Philip,  and  relieved  Athens  which  he  had  be- 
sieged. Two  years  later  the  Achaean  League  was  won  over  to  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, and  since  the  ^Etolians  had  already  deserted  him,  Philip  was  faced  by  a 
problem  beyond  his  power  to  solve.  In  b.c.  197  the  deciding  battle  betv/een 
the  Romans  and  Philip  was  fought  at  Cynoscephalae  in  Thessaly.  Philip  was 
defeated  and  the  doom  of  the  Macedonian  empire  sealed.  The  treaty  which 
he  was  compelled  to  sign  in  the  succeeding  year  renounced  its  supremacy,  with- 
drew its  garrisons  from  the  Grecian  towns,  surrendered  its  fleet,  and  bound  it 
to  pay  more  than  a million  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  independ- 
ence of  Greece  was  proclaimed,  and  in  b.c.  194  the  Roman  armies  were  with- 
drawn from  the  country. 

On  the  departure  of  the  consul,  Nabis,  ruler  of  Sparta,  attacked  the  Achae- 
ans,  but  his  force  was  almost  annihilated  by  Philopoemen,  and  he  was  killed 
soon  after  by  the  ^Etolians.  Philopoemen  exerted  himself  to  heal  the  quarrels 
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among  his  countrymen,  knowing  that  unless  they  stopped,  Rome  would  step  in 
and  take  away  the  independence  she  had  lately  given  them.  The  ^Etolians 
were  mad  enough  to  fight  alone  against  the  Romans,  who  utterly  crushed  them 
in  B.c.  189,  and  compelled  them  to  make  peace  upon  the  most  humiliating 
terms. 

Sparta  had  put  to  death  a number  of  the  friends  of  Philopoemen,  who  took 
a savage  revenge  upon  the  city,  for  which  he  was  strongly  censured  by  the  Ro- 
man senate,  as  well  as  by  the  comntissioner  sent  into  Greece  in  b.c.  185.  Two 
years  later,  Philopoemen  was  elected  commander-in-chief  or  Strategus,  as  it  was 
called,  for  the  eighth  time.  He  was  seventy  years  old  and  was  lying  ill  with 
fever  at  Argos  when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  Messenians  had  broken 
from  the  league.  He  sprang  from  his  couch  and  hurried  at  the  head  of  a force 
of  cavalry  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  having  fallen  from  his  horse  was  captured 
and  two  days  later  was  presented  with  a cup  of  poison  by  the  Messenian  leader, 
which  he  calmly  drank  off  and  died. 

Philip,  the  Macedonian  king,  died  in  B.c.  179,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Perseus,  who,  although  his  country  was  prepared  for  war,  renewed  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  lasted  seven  years.  Perseus  improved  this  interval  in  making 
alliances  with  Greek  and  Asiatic  princes.  Rome  was  watching  his  actions,  and 
reading  their  meaning,  declared  war  against  him  in  B.c.  171.  The  struggle 
lasted  four  years,  the  first  three  of  which  were  so  advantageous  to  him  that  there 
was  a widespread  feeling  in  his  favor  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant 
and  the  Archipelago.  The  final  battle  was  fought  at  Pydna,  June  22d,  in  which 
the  army  of  Perseus  was  utterly  routed.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  shortly 
after  and  was  taken  to  Rorne,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 
Perseus  was  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  with  him  fell  the  empire  of  Mace- 
don. 

The  Roman  commissioners  charged  with  arranging  the  affairs  of  Macedonia 
gave  their  attention  also  to  Greece,  which  they  intended  to  bring  under  Roman 
sway.  There  were  plenty  of  traitors  who  were  readily  bribed,  and  Callicrates 
a man  of  great  influence,  was  chief  of  them.  He  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  bring  about  the  degradation  of  his  country.  Wretched,  miserable  Athens 
had  become  a tramp,  begging  for  meagre  favors.  Sometimes  in  her  distress 
she  craved  the  bounty  of  Eastern  princes  or  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  so  desperate  that  in  b.c.  156  they  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  their  neighbor  Oropus,  and  appropriated  supplies  without  permission 
of  the  owners.  The  Oropians  complained  to  the  Roman  senate,  which  sentenced 
the  Athenians  to  pay  an  enormous  fine ; and  here  follows  a fine  story  of  the 
state  of  morals  at  that  time : 

The  Oropians  being  injured  again,  appealed  to  the  Achaean  League,  which  at 
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first  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Then  the  Oropians  bribed 
Menalcidas,  a Spartan,  and  the  Strategus  of  the  league,  of  which  Sparta  was  an 
unwilling  member.  He  in  turn  hired  the  corrupt  Callicrates  to  obtain  the 
intervention  of  the  league.  Menalcidas  cheated  Callicrates  out  of  his  share 
of  the  bribe,  and  the  latter  in  revenge  charged  him  with  having  urged  the  Ro- 
mans to  separate  Sparta  from  the  league.  Menalcidas  would  have  been  con- 
demned had  he  not  bribed  Diaeus,  his  successor  in  office.  This  becoming  known 
Diaeus  became  so  odious  that  to  turn  attention  from  himself,  he  stirred  up  the 
Achaeans  to  violence  against  Sparta. 

Too  weak  to  repel  the  attack,  Sparta  appealed  to  Rome,  which  sent  two 
commissioners  in  b.  c.  147  to  adjust  matters.  They  decided  that  Sparta,  Cor- 
inth, and  the  remaining  cities,  except  those  of  Achaia,  should  be  disjoined  from 
the  league  and  restored  to  independence.  Corinth  was  enraged  and  fierce  riot- 
ing broke  out,  the  Roman  commissioners  narrowly  escaping  violence.  The 
new  embassy  sent  thither  could  obtain  no  satisfaction  for  the  outrages,  and 
finally  the  Roman  Senate  declared  war  against  the  league.  The  Strategus  was 
incompetent  and  cowardly;  he  fled,  and  upon  being  overtaken  was  routed. 
Diaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  did  a little  better,  but  he  was  overthrown  near  Cor- 
inth, which  city  was  immediately  evacuated  by  most  of  the  inhabitants.  ' Mum- 
mius,  the  Roman  commander,  put  to  death  the  men  who  remained  and  burned 
the  city  to  the  ground.  Ten  commissioners  arrived  from  Rome  to  settle  the 
future  condition  of  Greece.  As  a result,  the  whole  country  to  the  frontier  of 
Macedonia  and  Epirus  was  made  into  a Roman  province,  under  the  name  of 
Achaia,  and  thus  vanished  the  freedom  of  Greece. 
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GREECE  AS  A ROMAN  PROVINCE— ITS  LITERATURE  AND 
ART 

^HE  story  of  the  decline  of  Greece  is  a sad  one.  As 
a dependency  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  suffered  severely 
during  the  wars  of  Antiochus  and  Mithridates,  which 
you  will  hear  of  in  the  story  of  Rome.  Later  for  over 
two  centuries  there  were  comparative  peace  and  pros- 
perity under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Julius  Caesar 
rebuilt  Corinth  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
Standing  where  the  isthmus  was  only  six  miles  across, 
a beautiful  harbor  on  each  side,  it  was  entered  by  many 
travellers  who,  fearing  to  sail  around  the  dangerous  headlands 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  were  accustomed  to  land  on  one  side  and 
embark  on  the  other,  just  as  people  do  in  going  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Thus  Corinth  grew  into  a great  commercial  city,  where  at  all 
times  could  be  found  hundreds  of  Jews  and  Greeks. 

Christianity  was  early  introduced  by  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
A^hose  memory  is  revered  by  Christians  throughout  the  world.  He  was  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  from  them  he  inherited  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship.  One  law  of  the  empire  was  that  a Roman  citizen  could  be 
tried  only  by  the  magistrates  and  laws  of  Rome ; so  it  was  a fortunate  thing  for 
a person  to  attain  the  rank  of  a Roman  citizen.  Men  of  eminence  were  com- 
plimented in  this  way,  and  sometimes  an  entire  city  was  given  the  honor.  Paul- 
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is  said  to  have  been  of  small  stature,  of  spare  frame,  and  able  “to  stand  under 
the  arm  of  a man  of  ordinary  height. ” His  original  name  was  Saul.  His 
native  city,  where  he  was  first  educated,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame  as  a 
centre  of  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy.  There  he  doubtless  learned  to 
speak  Greek  and  perfected  himself  “in  the  law  of  his  fathers.”  He  was  next 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  studied  under  Gamaliel,  a noted  Jewish  scholar, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  rigid  of  Pharisees.  In  accordance  with  the  good 
rule  prevailing  at  that  time,  he  learned  a trade,  which  was  that  of  tent-maker, 
and  at  which,  as  he  records,  he  afterward  labored  to  support  himself.  Among 
his  sect  there  was  none  more  furious  than  he  in  persecuting  the  Christians. 

This  wonderful  man  came  upon  the  stage  of  action  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  Saviour.  The  Jews  of  the  Cilician  synagogue  were  savage  disputants 
against  Stephen  the  martyr,  and  no  doubt  Saul,  still  in  his  youth,  was  among 
the  crowd  who  were  clamorous  and  headlong  in  their  determination  to  crush  the 
humble  followers  of  the  Nazarene.  When  Stephen  was  stoned  to  death,  young 
Saul  stood  by  consenting,  and  holding  the  garments  of  those  who  flung  them  off 
that  they  might  the  better  hurl  the  missiles  at  the  man  who  thus  perished  for 
his  Master. 

Saul  now  became  a leader  in  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  Christians 
which  broke  out  in  Jerusalem,  but,  as  told  in  the  book  of  Acts,  he  was  miracu- 
lously converted  while  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  He  went  into  seclusion  for 
a time  in  Arabia,  probably  to  prepare  himself  for  the  solemn  work  to  which  he 
was  henceforward  to  give  his  life.  He  changed  his  name  to  Paul,  and  with  ab- 
solute fearlessness  and  whole-souled  devotion  began  the  labors  which  made  him 
the  foremost  teacher  and  Christian  of  the  ages.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  against 
him  became  so  intense  that  nothing  but  his  death  could  satisfy  them.  His 
friends,  however,  helped  him  to  escape  and  he  fled  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  dis- 
ciples were  at  first  frightened  and  suspicious,  but  Barnabas  convinced  them  of 
his  sincerity  and  he  was  gladly  received.  He  “spoke  boldly  in  the  name  of 
Christ,”  disputing  with  such  power  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews  that  again  his  life 
was  sought,  and  he  escaped  by  fleeing  to  Tarsus,  his  birthplace,  where  it  ap- 
pears he  remained  until  Barnabas  brought  him  to  Antioch,  which  was  not  far 
off. 

A brief  visit  was  made  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  44,  which  was  that  of  the 
great  famine.  He  and  Barnabas  were  selected  by  the  prophets  and  elders  of 
the  church  at  Antioch  for  work  among  the  more  distant  Jews.  Starting  from 
Seleucia,  they  entered  upon  their  first  missionary  expedition,  which  led  them 
to  the  southern  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  met  with  great  success. 
At  Pisidian  Antioch,  the  Jews  were  enraged  at  his  preaching  of  the  gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  as  well  as  themselves,  and  he  boldly  announced  Christ  as  the  uni- 
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versa!  Redeemer.  Later  the  two  missionaries  crossed  the  .^Egean  and  set  foot 
in  Europe,  planting  at  Philippi,  the  capital  of  Thracian  Macedonia,  the  first 
Christian  church  on  that  continent. 

This  remarkable  work  brings  the  great  apostle  into  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  he  himself  has  given  the  account  of  his  visits  to  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Ath- 
ens, and  Corinth.  In  Athens,  the  city  of  philosophers  and  followers  of  false 
religions,  he  was  invited  to  the  Areopagus  to  set  forth  the  new  doctrine  which 
he  taught.  There,  on  Mars  Hill,  before  a multitude  among  whom  were  Epicu- 
rean and  Stoic  philosophers,  he  delivered  his  magnificent  discourse,  containing 
the  noble  words : “ Ye  men  of  Athens,  I perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are 
greatly  religious.  For  as  I passed  through  your  city,  and  beheld  how  ye  wor- 
ship, I found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  ‘ To  the  unknown  god.’  Whom, 
therefore,  ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I unto  you.  ” 

The  Greeks  listened  attentively,  but  when  Paul  spoke  of  rising  from  the 
dead,  they  derided  and  mocked  him.  He  gained  but  few  converts,  but  remark- 
able success  was  had  in  Corinth,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years,  and  sent 
thence  his  letters  to  the  Thessalonians.  Leaving  Corinth,  he  wrote  to  that  city 
and  promised  another  visit,  which  was  made  on  his  third  journey.  After  his 
arrest  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  captain  of  the  Roman  guard  had  to  interfere  to 
save  him  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  while  he  was  awaiting  his 
trial  in  Rome,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Philippi  so  bright  and  hopeful  a letter 
that  it  has  been  called  the  Epistle  of  Joy. 

St.  Andrew  also  labored  in  Greece  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Achaia,  where 
he  was  crucified,  but  exhorted  the  spectators  so  long  as  the  power  of  utterance 
remained  to  him.  Paul  was  treated  with  respect  at  Rome,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  live  “for  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house.”  It  is  not  known  posi- 
tively whether  he  ever  left  the  city  or  not,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  obtained 
his  liberty  about  a.d.  64,  made  journeys  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and 
carried  out  his  longing  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Spain.  He  and  the  evangelist 
St.  John,  and  those  of  the  apostles  who  still  survived,  appointed  bishops  of  the 
cities.  Dionysius  of  Athens  was  set  over  Corinth,  and  Titus  became  bishop  of 
Crete.  Christianity  had  taken  root  in  Greece,  and  the  divine  work  of  the  evan- 
gelizatiop  of  the  world  began,  to  continue  until  all  nations  shall  acknowledge 
the  true  God. 

In  the  midst  of  Paul’s  labors  occurred  the  burning  of  Rome,  of  which  the 
diabolical  Nero  was  guilty.  He  threw  the  blame  on  the  Christians,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  the  city,  and  in  consequence  they  suffered  the  most  fright- 
ful persecution.  One  of  those  who  perished  was  Paul,  whose  death,  according 
to  tradition,  took  place  in  a.d.  67. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  was  due  partly  at  least  to  the  waning  of  all 
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Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life. . So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 
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The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  ever3dhing. 
The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 
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